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thing, a bastard another. The objection which Perdita has to
the gillyvors finds its explanation in the gardening books of the
time, which tell of the practice of putting vermilion or cinnabar,
azure or verdigris between the rind and the small heads grow-
ing about the root, to modify the colour. And so Perdita does
not care to get slips of these flowers because
There is an art, which in their piedness shares
With great creating Nature.
They are artificial, therefore illegitimate, therefore bastards.
Lincoln, like Perdita, would say that, compared with the pro-
ducts of honest mother earth, such growths are artificial,
bastard. It is an odd use of the word. For normally the wild or
inferior variety is regarded as the bastard, and the more fully
developed type as the legitimate. But here it is the cultivated
kind which is called bastard, as against the wild growths which
are regarded as Nature's legitimate children.
This is one of the cases (there are others, and they are most
significant) where Shakespeare and D's cthree pages' throw light
upon one another.
And it is only one out of a number of minor parallels between
the opening of D's mob scene and Shakespeare. Parsnips breed
sore eyes, says a rioter, and sore eyes give the palsy and are a
cause of infection. This may seem difficult, but, as Professor
Spurgeon has shown, it is Shakespearean. *In Thersites'
repulsive list of diseases (T. and C. v, i, 23) cold palsies, raw eyes
go together; Biron tells Rosaline that the king and the two
other lords are infected, ''they have the plague, and caught it of jour
eyes"; and Anne cries to Gloucester (R. Ill, i, ii, 149), "Out of
my sight! thou dost infect my eyes".'
But these fleeting parallels, even the striking similarity of
thought which leads to an identical use of the figure 'bastard* in
the 'three pages' and in The Winter's Tale, have, it seems to me,
only subsidiary value. What seems to mark the individual mind
is the complex of parallels, (a] the entry of the mob leader,
talking amid clamour, (b) the false economics of the halfpenny
loaf, (c) the logic-chopping with argo, (d) the undoing of the poor
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